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The War 


THE TRIPARTITE CONFERENCE IN MOSCOW 


[Released to the press October 18] 


The following statement was issued by the 
Acting Secretary of State at his press and 
radio news conference October 18: 


“The Secretary of State and the other mem- 
bers of the United States delegation to the forth- 
coming Tripartite Conference have arrived in 
Moscow. 

“The opportunity offered by the convening of 
this Conference to bring into even closer har- 
mony the cooperation already existing between 
the United States, British, and Soviet Govern- 
ments is most welcome. 

“T am certain that the frank and friendly dis- 
cussions which will take place during the 
Conference will enable the three powers further 


to coordinate their efforts to attain the goal we 
are all striving for—the complete defeat of the 
ruthless Nazis and the establishment of a just 
and lasting peace under which all nations will 
prosper in a world free from the threat of 
aggression. 

“The Secretary is accompanied by W. Averell 
Harriman, Appointed Ambassador to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics; Maj. Gen. John 
R. Deane, United States Army; and the follow- 
ing Officials of the Department of State: Green 
H. Hackworth, Legal Adviser; James C. Dunn, 
Political Adviser; Michael J. McDermott, 
Chief, Division of Current Information; and 
Charles E. Bohlen, Assistant Chief, Division of 
European Affairs, as well as other assistants.” 


FOOD SHIPMENTS TO NORTH AFRICA FOR MILITARY PURPOSES 


[Released to the press by the White House October 19] 


A comparison of food shipments to North 
Africa for military purposes for the two periods 
before and after the end of the Tunisian cam- 
paign in May of 1943 shows striking differences. 

In the earlier phase, it was necessary for us 
not only to meet part of North Africa’s normal 
and continuing need for imported sugar, tea, 
and evaporated milk; it was also necessary 
from a military standpoint to ship in large 
quantities of other foodstuffs normally pro- 
duced in North Africa, because of poor crops 
resulting in part from a lack of sufficient ferti- 
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lizers, sprays, binder twine, agricultural machin- 
ery spare parts, and tractor fuel, and because of 
huge exports to metropolitan France after the 
harvest in June 1942 and before our arrival in 
November. During this early period, the 
United States and Great Britain shipped 80,- 
000 tons of flour, 6,500 tons of wheat, 2,800 tons 
of potatoes, 1,800 tons of dried beans and peas, 
1,000 tons of edible oil, and smaller quantities 
of cheese, dried eggs, margarine, rice, and 
vegetables. 

These supplies were requested and allotted 
shipping space by General Eisenhower for spe- 
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cific military purposes: To obtain labor suf- 
ficiently well fed to work in the docks, roads, 
and railroads; to minimize the danger of 
famine and food riots that would require the 
assignment of troops to maintain order; to pre- 
vent the spread of disease which might menace 
the health of our troops; and to feed the large 
army that was then being mobilized by the 
French authorities and has since distinguished 
itself in Tunisia, Sicily, and Corsica. These 
supplies were made available under lend-lease, 
but because of their present financial position 
the French have repaid us in dollars for these 
supplies. 

Meanwhile, American agricultural experts 
attached to Allied Force Headquarters worked 
out the details of an import program designed 
to expand local agricultural production. On 
the basis of their recommendations, carefully 
budgeted shipments of seeds, agricultural ma- 
chinery and equipment, spare parts, fuel oil, 
binder twine, bags, fertilizers, and sprays were 
then requested by General Eisenhower. Some 
of these materials were procured and shipped 
as early as March and arrived in time for the 
1943 harvest in June. The remainder will ar- 
rive in time for the fall planting season and the 
harvests of 1944. 

These shipments have produced and will in 
the future produce many times their own weight 
in foodstuffs. Even with the limited quantities 
of materials delivered before the 1943 harvest 
in June—less than 15,000 tons of all the items 
listed above—it has been possible to effect great 
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savings. Food imports other than sugar, tea, 
and milk, which amounted to approximately 
100,000 tons through the end of June, have been 
stopped completely for the second half of the 
year. The new French Army and essential 
civilian workers have been able to feed them- 
selves. Several thousand tons of local fruits, 
vegetables, and meats have been delivered to 
British and American forces for local consump. 
tion, on a reverse lend-lease basis and without 
payment. In addition, the French are provid- 
ing the Allied forces with 30,000 tons of North 
African flour for use in the Italian campaign to 
feed essential civilian labor required by the 
Army and to minimize the possibility of civil 
disorder. Agreements are now being negotiated 
to provide our forces with more than 60,000 
tons of fruit and vegetable produce. These 
supplies are being furnished as reverse lend- 
lease in partial return for the munitions with 
which we are equipping the French Army. 

Beyond these immediate military objectives, 
the French authorities in close collaboration 
with the Combined Food Board have also begun 
to accumulate food supplies for use during and 
after the liberation of France. The success of 
this program will reduce the future needs of 
France for American food and shipping re- 
sources. 

The 1944 harvests in North Africa, aided by 
mounting American agricultural equipment and 
a year of peaceful cultivation, should ease the 
strain on the United States still further. 


THIRD PROTOCOL REGARDING MILITARY SUPPLIES TO THE SOVIET UNION 


[Released to the press October 19] 

A third agreement for the provision of sup- 
plies to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
was signed in London on October 19, 1943, by 
the United States, United Kingdom, Canadian, 
and Soviet Governments by which the first three 
Governments undertake to supply armaments, 
equipment, materials, and foodstuffs to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Two 


former agreements of this kind were signed— 
the first in Moscow in October 1941 and the 
second in Washington in October 1942+, the 
present agreement represents a continuation of 
existing arrangements. This is the first time, 
however, that Canada has taken part as a signa- 
tory, though supplies froni Canada have previ- 


* See the BULLETIN of Nov. 8, 1941, p. 364, and Oct. 10, 
1942, p. 805. 
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ously formed part of the commitment of the 
United Kingdom and in some cases of that of 
the United States. The period covered by the 
second agreement ended on June 30, but, al- 
though the third agreement has only now been 
signed, its provisions have been effective for the 
past three months and the flow of supplies of 
all kinds to the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics has continued without interruption. The 
present agreement was signed by Ambassador 
John G. Winant on behalf of the United States, 
by Mr. Oliver Lyttelton and Sir Alexander 
Cadogan on behalf of the United Kingdom, by 
Mr. Vincent Massey on behalf of Canada, and 
by Ambassador Feodor Gusev and Mr. Dmitri 
Borisenko on behalf of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND 
JAPANESE NATIONALS 


[Released to the press October 22] 

The motorship Gripsholm, carrying persons 
returning from the Far East in the current 
exchange of American and Japanese nationals, 
departed from the exchange port at Mormugao, 
Géa, Portuguese India, on October 22 and ac- 
cording to the terms of its safe conduct is 
scheduled to call on the dates indicated at the 
following ports on its return journey to the 
United States: Port Elizabeth, Union of South 
Africa—arrive November 2 and depart Novem- 
ber 4; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil—arrive November 
14 and depart November 16; and New York, 
N. Y.—arrive December 2. 

A few cases of illness have been reported 
among the repatriates from the Far East, and 
the next-of-kin in the United States have been 
informed by the Department of State. The in- 
terested relatives in this country will be 
promptly notified if further reports pertaining 
to illness among the passengers are received be- 
fore the Gripsholm returns to New York. The 
Gripsholm has a complete medical department 
fully equipped to care for all actual and pos- 
sible needs of the passengers. 

The Japanese exchange vessel 7eia Maru, 
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carrying Japanese repatriates from the Western 
Hemisphere, departed from Mormugiao on 
October 21 and is scheduled to arrive at Yoko- 
hama on November 14, calling en route at Singa- 
pore from November 1 to 3 and at Manila from 
November 7 to 8. The full quantity of mail 
and of relief supplies, provided by the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Red Cross and other organ- 
izauons and intended for Americans and other 
nationals of the United Nations under detention 
in Japan and Japanese-occupied territory, 
which was taken from the United States on the 
Gripsholm, was transferred to the Teta Maru at 
Mormugio. Arrangements have been made for 
the distribution of this relief cargo under the 
auspices of the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee to prisoners of war and civilian internees 
in Japanese hands throughout the Far East. 
There have also been placed on board the Teta 
Maru at Mormugio some relief supplies pro- 
vided by the Indian Red Cross. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF OF MISSION 
FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS IN LONDON 


[Released to the press by the White House October 19] 
The President made the following statement : 


“T have today appointed Mr. Philip D. Reed, 
formerly Chairman of the Board of General 
Electric Corporation, Chief of Mission for Eco- 
nomic Affairs in London with the rank of 
Minister. Mr. Reed succeeds Mr. W. Averell 
Harriman, recertly appointed as Ambassador 
to Russia. He has been associated with Mr. 
Harriman on our Economic Mission in London 
for the past 15 months. 

“Subject to the general control and super- 
vision of Ambassador Winant, Mr. Reed is 
responsible for handling the economic affairs of 
this Government in the United Kingdom, repre- 
senting the Foreign Economic Administration, 
the War Shipping Administration, the War 
Food Administration, the War Production 
Board, the Petroleum Administration for War, 
and other interested agencies. He will also be 
our representative on the London parts of the 
several combined boards,” 
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STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT REGARDING THE PUPPET GOVERN. 
MENT IN THE PHILIPPINES 


[Released to the press by the White House October 22] 


On the fourteenth of this month a puppet gov- 
ernment was set up in the Philippine Islands 
with José P. Laurel, formerly a justice of the 
Philippine Supreme Court, as “president”. 
Jorge Vargas, formerly a member of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth Cabinet, and Benigno 
Aquino, also formerly a member of that Cabi- 
net, were closely associated with Laurel in this 
movement. The first act of the new puppet 
regime was to sign a military alliance with 
Japan. The second act was a hypocritical ap- 
peal for American sympathy which was made 
in fraud and deceit and was designed to confuse 
and mislead the Filipino people. 

I wish to make it clear that neither the 
former collaborationist “Philippine Executive 
Commission” nor the present “Philippine Re- 
public” has the recognition or sympathy of the 
Government of the United States. No act of 
either body is now or ever will be considered 
lawful or binding by this Government. 

The only Philippine government is that 


established by the people of the Philippines 
under the authorization of the Congress of the 
United States—the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippine Islands. At my 
request, the principal executive officers of the 
Commonwealth were transferred in 1942 from 
Corregidor to Washington. 

Further, it is our expressed policy that all 
the resources of the United States, both of men 
and materials, shall be employed to drive the 
treacherous, invading Japanese from the 
Philippine Islands, to restore as quickly as pos- 
sible orderly and free democratic processes of 
government in the islands, and to establish 
there a truly independent Philippine nation. 

Our sympathy goes out to those who remain 
loyal to the United States and the Common- 
wealth—to that great majority of the Filipino 
people who have not been deceived by the prom- 
ises of the enemy and who look forward to the 
day when the scheming, perfidious Japanese 
shall have been driven from the Philippines. 
That day will come. 


ADDRESS BY FRANCIS B. SAYRE BEFORE THE COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE? 


[Released to the press October 20] 


I am delighted to have this chance of meet- 
ing with you this afternoon to discuss one of the 
urgent and profound issues growing out of the 
war—the problem of relief and rehabilitation in 
the battle-smashed areas liberated from Ger- 
man.and Japanese domination. It is a problem 
already staring us in the face. Our Govern- 
ment in Washington has long been giving it 
study and is now initiating definite steps to 
meet it in concert with the other United Nations 
and the nations associated with them in this 
war. 

In fact, my coming to New York today was 
made difficult by the rush of work preliminary 


to a momentous meeting to which the United 
States Government has invited the representa- 
tives of 43 other nations for the purpose of 
framing a common plan of action to meet this 
problem.? In three weeks that meeting will 
convene. I am glad of this chance of explain- 
ing our plans to you because the American peo- 
ple—you and the wider groups of people from 
whom you come—need to know what their pub- 
lic servants are proposing. In a democracy the 
people need to know the crucial issues which 


Delivered in New York, N.Y., Oct. 20, 1943. Mr. 
Sayre is Special Assistant to the Secretary of State. 
* BULLETIN of Oct. 9, 19438, p. 245. 
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they are facing. The government officials, on 
the other hand, need to feel the support and the 
backing of the people in those measures which 
are sound and reasonable and which as a result 
of thorough discussion the people understand. 
Already voices have been heard insinuating 
that our Government may be preparing to put 
dozens of nations on the dole, to play fast and 
loose with America’s money as a sort of world 
Santa Claus, or, it may be, to institute some 
kind of permanent international WPA. The 
exact opposite is the truth. The whole aim 
and object of the policy which I have come to 
explain to you today is to insure that victims of 
war shall become not indigent, but producing, 
active supporters of the United Nations until 
victory is achieved and that thereafter they 
shall be self-sustaining, creative participants 
in a more stable world order. Our Govern- 
ment believes that constructive steps should be 
taken now to see that every nation which can 
shall contribute in proportion to its ability to 
the relief of victims of war; that funds and 
supplies shall not be squandered but be made 
to go as far as possible by an efficiently organ- 
ized and carefully supervised process of distri- 
bution; and that the most practical way to 
achieve these objectives is to set up a Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, responsible to 
and supported by the United Nations acting 
cooperatively together. This, in a nutshell, is 
what I want to lay before you this afternoon. 


I 


The shadow of human distress which hangs 
over great areas of the world today is dark in- 
deed. Never before in all history has hu- 
manity faced on a world-wide scale such stark 
need and gripping destitution. In four years 
of fighting in Europe and six years of fighting 
in Asia, the Axis has overrun 35 nations in 
which were living over 500 millions of people. 
Battle, murder, and criminal violence have 
blackened most of Europe and much of, Asia. 
Homes have been destroyed. Cities have been 
pillaged. Once-prosperous nations have been 
looted and plundered of their resources; the 
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economies of whole peoples have been disrupted 
and exploited. Entire races have been driven 
into exile and despair. The recuperative 
powers of men are astounding, but this war has 
so shattered and undermined productive capac- 
ities in many areas as to make a quick convales- 
cence impossible without organized assistance 
from the outside. Machines and equipment 
have deteriorated. Many factories are in ruins. 
Commerce is paralyzed. Railways and trans- 
port facilities have broken down. Fishing 
boats have been destroyed. Lack of fertilizer 
has impaired the fertility of the soil. In Nazi- 
occupied Europe farmers have lost about one 
fourth of their cattle and a third of their draft 
animals—that is, their motive power. We hear 
through reliable channels that one of the dis- 
tressing shortages in the households of north- 
western France is the lack of ordinary house- 
hold needles. Clothes wear out or get torn; 
simple repairs are difficult; and there is no 
chance at all to replace old garments with good, 
new textiles such as you gentlemen know how 
to produce. 


II 


Confronted by this appalling situation three 
possible courses lay open to us, the people of the 
United States. The first is to close our eyes 
to the problem and do nothing. The second is 
to attempt to do the entire job ourselves more 
or less upon our own terms, and thus preserve 
our complete independence of action. The 
third is to lead in setting up a carefully planned, 
cooperative international organization, asking 
all of the United Nations to contribute to the 
task and recognizing the right of all contribu- 
tors to have a voice in decisions. 

There are those who will argue that the first 
course is the wisest one to follow. In view of 
the limitless magnitude of the world need, some 
will claim that we should fence America in from 
the starvation, the demoralization, and the gen- 
eral break-down in Europe and Asia and main- 
tain intact the wealth and prosperity at least 
of our own country. If Europe and Asia per- 
sist in recurrent struggle and war, let them go 
their own way and accept the consequences, and 
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let America go her own independent way and 
enjoy her blessings. 

But the difficulty with such a course is its utter 
impracticability. Americans are a warm- 
hearted and generous people and simply would 
not consent to refusing to share at least a por- 
tion of our relative abundance with suffering 
men and women and little children in Europe 
and Asia who have been resisting shoulder to 
shoulder with us against a common enemy and 
for a common cause. Even if we would, our 
own enlightened self-interest would not per- 
mit us todoso. We are engaged in a life-and- 
death military struggle. Military necessity re- 
quires protection and stability in the rear and 
in the “zone of communications” of our armies. 
We must preserve the loyalty of liberated popu- 
lations so that supply lines will be safe from 
interruption and may be lightly guarded. We 
must prevent the outbreak of disease or epi- 
demics behind the lines for the protection of 
our own troops. We must get liberated areas 
at the earliest possible moment back onto their 
feet and stimulate local production so as to 
lessen the strain on military supply lines and 
provide supplies and transport for further 
military advance. During the initial period 
after occupation civilian relief is recognized as 
a necessary military function, to be carried out 
by the Army. 

Beyond this military period we have an 
equally large and important interest at stake. 
At the conclusion of the war American soldiers 
will be returning home by the hundreds of 
thousands looking for jobs. We shall have to 
shift from war production to a peace economy. 
But the full-time operation of our mills and our 
farms depends unavoidably upon available 
foreign and domestic markets in which to sell 
our goods. And if Europe and Asia are bank- 
rupt and prostrate they cannot buy American 
products. 

Furthermore, if we do not succeed in getting 
the wheels of business and industry turning 
again in Europe and Asia as quickly as possible 
after each area is liberated, we will weaken our 
resources, protract the war longer than neces- 
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sary, and increase the losses of our fighting men, 
After the war, hunger and disease and suffer. 
ing, if unrelieved, will lead to black despair; 
chaos and rebellion and renewed fighting will 
inevitably follow. We shall reap the whirl- 
wind. Ifathird world war arises, can America 
escape disaster ? 

Surely it is clear beyond argument that 
America in her own interest cannot afford to 
shut her eyes to the problem of relief and re. 
habilitation and do nothing. 

The second course is for America to try to 
do the job alone. But it is fantastic to talk 
in terms of America alone undertaking to feed 
and clothe and rehabilitate the victims of war. 
We must look facts in the face. There is not 
enough surplus food in all America to provide 
the amounts necessary to bring the victims of 
war up even to a minimum level of, say, 2,000 
calories a person. America, single-handed, 
cannot possibly meet the need. Granted that 
we must lend a helping hand, it would serve 
the best interests neither of ourselves nor of the 
liberated peoples, should America, acting inde- 
pendently, undertake to pour out her wealth 
and resources in a great surge of compassionate 
charity and lavish giving. We cannot buy 
Europe or Asia back to prosperity. We can- 
not even give prosperity away to passive peo- 
ples. Recovery can come only as the result of 
their own effort—as a result of back-breaking 
work of rebuilding and restoring and remaking. 
No one can do that but themselves. Our part 
must be to help those people to help themselves 
through organized cooperative effort and thus 
to build up, rather than to destroy, their self- 
respect and their economic independence. 

So far as I can see, the third course is the 
only way that is practical if we really mean 
to achieve our objectives. Our way must lie 
through carefully planned and organized inter- 
national action, because, first, no nation has suf- 
ficient wealth and resources to do the job alone, 
and because, second, the acute shortage of world 
supplies and world shipping makes vitally 
necessary the pooling of available world sup- 
plies, the common and careful planning in ad- 
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vance for the most rewarding use of these sup- 
plies, and finally international control over their 
allocation and distribution. It is this third 
course, therefore, which the United States is 
proposing to the other United Nations in the 
gathering which is to take place at the White 


- House on November ninth. It is proposing the 


organization of a United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, designed and 
equipped to focus the efforts of all peoples of 
good-will. It is the first concrete step toward 
world cooperation—the eyes of the world will be 
upon it. 

Under the proposed agreement an interna- 
tional Administration is to be set up, headed 
by a Director General and a Council of rep- 
resentatives of all the member nations. This 
Administration is to plan, coordinate, and ad- 
minister measures for the relief of victims of 
war through the provision of food, fuel, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and other basic necessities, medical 
and other essential services, and, so far as is 
necessary to the adequate provision of relief, to 
facilitate in liberated areas the production and 
transportation of these articles and the furnish- 
ing of these services. This will involve inter- 
national cooperation in the planning of relief 
activities, the purchasing of supplies, the 
equitable allocation of available supplies among 
the competing claims of needy countries, the use 
of ships and other methods of transportation, 
and assistance in the distribution of relief in the 
various localities. 

This plan has already been laid before the 
United Nations and there is every indication of 
substantial agreement by all. I believe that the 
United Nations and the other nations associated 
with them in the war will sign the agreement 
within three weeks. If the plan succeeds it will 
form a new chapter in practical international 
cooperation in the carrying-on of active opera- 
tions on a world-wide scale for human welfare. 


Ill 


Concretely, what will be the practical job of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration? It might be regarded as hav- 
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ing a three-fold task. First, to build up ade- 
quate reservoirs of foodstuffs and other relief 
and rehabilitation supplies which it can tap as 
needs arise; second, to assure an equitable and 
efficient distribution among all the liberated 
populations of such supplies as are available; 
third, to carry on its operations in such a man- 
ner as to stimulate and assist local self-help 
and the speedy revival of production in war- 
stricken areas, thus ending as quickly as possible 
the need and the expense of relief. 

First, as to the reservoir. There are acute 
world shortages today of supplies and of ship- 
ping. Neither food nor clothing nor many 
other necessities can now be bought over the 
counter in sufficient quantity to meet post- 
liberation needs. It is necessary in every coun- 
try to control and allocate, as among the various 
war needs and civilian needs, goods that are in 
short supply. The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration must work out 
arrangements with national supply agencies in 
the various countries and with such interna- 
tional control agencies as have been developed 
to coordinate the supply programs of anti- 
Axis nations in the war, so that the Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration can have avail- 
able, as the need arises, specified quantities of 
stocks and stores. 

Every country must make its contribution. 
Some countries may be unable to contribute 
much in money, but they can contribute of their 
own special goods—cocoa, or sugar, or coffee, or 
cheese, or wool, or cotton, or wheat, or shipping 
services, or medicines and surgical supplies. 
After these contributions have been decided 
upon, the international Administration will 
then work out careful plans to arrange for the 
acquisition or production of relief and rehabili- 
tation goods within the various member states 
or elsewhere at such times and in such quantities 
as might prove necessary. It will, so to speak, 
maintain drawing accounts in forty or fifty dif- 
ferent countries, drawing upon each of these 
accounts as the need may arise. 

Second, there is the task of working out ar- 
rangements to assure an equitable distribution 
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among all the liberated populations of such sup- 
plies as are available. If, for instance, country 
A is liberated in advance of country B, strong 
pressures will naturally be exerted to insure a 
plentiful supply of relief goods going into 
country A. But the world shortage may be so 
acute that providing for the needs of country 
A in anything like full measure would make it 
impossible later to satisfy the direst needs of 
country B, and still less of other countries to be 
liberated thereafter. In other words, the re- 
lief needs of the later liberated countries im- 
peratively demand an effective international 
control over all shipments to liberated areas. 

In like manner, as between rich and poor 
areas of need, if country C, perhaps possessing 
ample foreign exchange, is permitted freely to 
buy in world markets and import articles in 
short supply so as to feed its people on a level, 
for instance, of 3,000 calories a person a day, 
available world stocks may thereby become so 
depleted that it will be impossible to feed the 
people of other countries lacking foreign ex- 
change even at a minimum level of 2,000 cal- 
ories. In other words, if actual starvation is 
to be prevented in countries lacking supplies 
and foreign exchange, an uncontrolled scramble 
in world markets for scarce supplies must be 
prevented until conditions of production and 
consumption and trade have become more 
normal. 

Some of the important practical tasks of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration thus become clear. It must plan 
well in advance the probable requirements of 
the liberated areas, country by country, and 
constantly keep correcting and checking these 
figures. At the same time it must be studying 
all available and potential sources of supply, 
keeping in constant touch and close communi- 
cation with each of the member states, making 
known to them the needs so far as these can be 
estimated, asking for the kinds of supplies most 
needed, and arranging for their procurement 
both within the member states and elsewhere. 

Thus, the Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration must assume the task of allocating as 
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among the various liberated countries all relief 
and rehabilitation goods which are in short 
supply and, indeed, of all imports as long as 
there is an acute shortage of shipping. This 
part of its task, manifestly, is in no way depend- 
ent upon whether relief goods are sold or given 
away gratuitously. If adequate protection is 
to be given to all liberated peoples, manifestly 
the Administration during periods of acute 
shortages must be able to veto all imports in 
excess of those necessary to bring any particular 
group of people up to the standard agreed upon 
as equitable under the circumstances. 

A third part of the task of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration will 
be to assist the peoples of liberated areas in 
reviving as rapidly as possible the production of 
their own essential goods and services, so that 
as soon as possible they may become able to 
sustain themselves and even, perhaps, to help 
others in turn. This is rehabilitation. It 
means meeting relief needs not simply by send- 
ing in food and clothing and medicines from 
outside—which might be called straight re- 
lief—but by helping to resume local production 
of these and other essentials. Rehabilitation 
is not merely helping people. It is better than 
that. It is helping people to help themselves. 
It is a constructive means of relieving human 
misery, a means of shortening the relief period 
and economizing on scarce supplies, of ending 
the necessity for emergency rationing, and of 
keeping the money costs of relief within reason- 
able limits. No one wants to keep bailing out 
a leaky boat without plugging the leak. The 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration will 
prefer to send in seed potatoes in time for plant- 
ing rather than to ship potatoes for distribution 
all the next year. A shipload of fertilizer for 
impoverished soil may make half a dozen ship- 
loads of food unnecessary a few months later. 
A few mobile repair units, some replacement 
parts for machines, and a bit of expert advice 
may help to get a power plant or a gas works 
into operation and thus enable a whole com- 
munity of workers to get back into production 
and become self-supporting. 
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What will a program of relief and rehabil- 
itation mean for the textile industry? No one 
can forecast very far ahead in these times. We 
who have been trying to locate some textiles for 
use in meeting the essential clothing needs of 
homeless, bombed-out people and refugees have 
found the supply situation very tight. This 
may change as the huge job of clothing our 
Army and building up its stocks gives place to 
straight maintenance demands. Some people 
fear the effect at the end of the war of huge 
military stocks overhanging the market. I read 
the following in the New York Times last 
month: 


“War stocks loom as retail headache. Mer- 
chants map steps to bar postwar dumping of 
huge government surpluses. May total 20-50 
billion .. . Among the merchandise items ex- 
pected to loom particularly large in the surplus 
stocks are blankets, woolen fabrics, particularly 
overcoating; towels, cooking utensils, shoes, 
heavy woolen underwear, rayon materials, light- 
weight underwear, raincoats and raincoat mate- 
rials, shirts, socks, bedding and cots.” 


Notice how many of these are textile items. If 
you, too, are concerned lest the dumping of 
military stocks after the war demoralize the 
market and prevent the quick resumption of 
regular production, the need for relief and re- 
habilitation offers a way out. Why not turn 
over some of these surplus stocks to a good 
cause and put them to a constructive use? 

Clothing, let me remark, is more than a con- 
ventional necessity and a means of keeping 
warm. Clothing supplies are an important 
means of preventing disease and checking epi- 
demics. Men in our Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation Operations who worked in 
Poland after the first World War will tell you 
emphatically that the possession of an extra 
pair of underwear so that each can be washed 
periodically is a valuable aid in protection 
against typhus. 

Although the Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration will, of course, center its work up- 
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on the more immediate task of relieving acute 
distress in the liberated territories and cannot 
undertake the task of long-range economic re- 
construction, nevertheless some people will fear 
particularly that helping other people to get 
back onto their feet again will have the ultimate 
effect of increasing competition for our own 
producers and consequent interference with our 
own efforts to achieve higher living standards 
after the war. These fears are real, even if 
mistaken, and must be frankly faced. 

People keep forgetting that the more you help 
others to produce the more you enable them to 
consume. We here in the United States need 
not worry about being cut out from markets by 
foreign competition after the war if the world 
markets are large and prosperous. Our indus- 
tries are amply able to take care of themselves 
in a world where there is a lively demand for 
all kinds of products. The real danger against 
which we have to guard is a return to the world 
situation of the thirties where even the most 
efficient business had a hard struggle to show 
a profit because people were not able to buy. 


V 


Before concluding may I add one further 
thought? The hope of future peace depends 
upon how far the nations of the world can learn 
to work cooperatively for common ends—can 
learn the give-and-take which all genuine co- 
operation involves for the sake of gaining larger, 
more far-reaching objectives. Lasting peace 
cannot be won through military strength alone. 
It can come only through such international 
cooperation. 

In this forward-looking, constructive attempt 
to solve the problem of relief and rehabilitation 
we face an issue more crucial even than relief. 
Here we face the acid test of whether the United 
Nations can or cannot learn to work whole- 
heartedly together for the great objective of 
future security and lasting peace. Failure in 
this first practical step forward would spell 
disaster to our hopes for lasting peace. But we 
shall not fail. Where there is the determined 
will to solve all difficulties and to overcome 
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seemingly insuperable obstacles, nothing can 
stop human progress. We have that will. 
Backed by the solid support of the peoples of 
the world, we shall go forward, God willing, 
and build for a peace that will endure. 


PROCLAIMED LIST: CUMULATIVE SUP- 
PLEMENT 1 TO REVISION VI 


[Released to the press for publication October 23, 9 p.m.] 


The Acting Secretary of State, acting in 
conjunction with the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Attorney General, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, and the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, on October 23 issued 
Cumulative Supplement 1 to Revision VI of the 
Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals, 
promulgated October 7, 1943. 

Part I of Cumulative Supplement 1 contains 
132 additional listings in the other American 
republics and 75 deletions. Part II contains 
129 additional listings outside the American 
republics and 31 deletions. 








American Republics 




















DEVELOPMENT OF THE GOOD- 
NEIGHBOR POLICY 


At his press and.radio news conference Oc- 
tober 19, the Acting Secretary of State, Mr. 
Stettinius, made the following statement in 
response to a correspondent’s request for com- 
ment about the future of the good-neighbor 
policy under Mr. Stettinius’ guidance: 


“One of the aspects of my new post which 
most appeals to me is the opportunity of carry- 
ing forward the development of the good-neigh- 
bor policy. 
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“I have always strongly believed that one of 
the cornerstones of our foreign policy was firm 
friendship with the other American republics, 
The good-neighbor policy provided the base 
upon which all of the American republics could 
cooperate together for their mutual benefit, 
Their collaboration to secure the defense of the 
hemisphere has been one of the outstanding 
examples of international cooperation of all 
time. Through a continuance of this coopera- 
tion the American republics can make an 
enormous contribution to the settlement of the 
problems of the post-war period. 

“For many years I have been keenly interested 
in the affairs of our southern neighbors. I have 
followed with sympathy and admiration the 
manner in which, over the past 10 years, the 
statesmen of the American republics have devel- 
oped the inter-American system. It will be my 
purpose to cooperate in the carrying forward of 
the good-neighbor policy along the lines already 
marked so clearly and with such broad vision 
by Secretary Hull.” 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF AR- 
GENTINE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OFFICIAL 


[Released to the press October 18] 


Dr. Abraham Scheps, of Buenos Aires, as- 
sistant manager of the Argentine Chamber of 
Commerce and director of that organization’s 
Department of Economic Studies, has arrived in 
this country as a guest of the Department of 
State. He will spend three months in this 
country doing research on various phases of 
commercial policy and related problems and 
studying the organization of chambers of com- 
merce. Dr. Scheps expects to spend much of 
the time in Washington and New York, but will 
also make a trip to the Middle West and West 
Coast. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH CUBA 


[Released to the press October 19] 


The Acting Secretary of State on October 19 
issued formal notice of intention to negotiate a 
supplemental trade agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
also on the same date issued a notice setting 
November 17, 1943 as the closing date for sub- 
mission to it of information and views in writ- 
ing and of applications to appear at public 
hearings to be held by the Committee, and fix- 
ing 10 a.m., November 24, 1943 as the time for 
the opening of the hearings, in the hearing room 
of the United States Tariff Commission. 

The only concession that will come under 
consideration on the part of the United States 
is the temporary revision or suspension, until 
December 31, 1944, of the tariff quota applicable 
to imports of cigar-filler and scrap tobacco of 
Cuban origin. This tariff quota, which is in- 
cluded in the existing trade agreement with 
Cuba, permits the importation during a calen- 
dar year of 22 million pounds of such tobacco 
at rates of duty 50 percent less than those which 
are imposed on imports in excess of the quota 
amount. During 1940 and 1941 imports were 
lessthan the quota. In 1942, however, the quota 
was filled in September, and this year it was 
filled in May because of various wartime cir- 
cumstances, including increased cigar consump- 
tion and decreased supplies of cigar tobacco 
from other normal pre-war sources. 

No product other than cigar-filler and scrap 
tobacco of Cuban origin will come under con- 
sideration for the possible granting of conces- 
sions by the Government of the United States. 
Possible concessions on the part of the Govern- 
ment of Cuba will likewise be temporary, for a 
period ending on December 31, 1944. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH CUBA 


Public Notice 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Congress 
approved June 12, 1934, entitled “An Act to 
Amend the Tariff Act of 1930”, as extended by 
Public Law 66, approved June 7, 1943, and to 
Executive Order 6750, of June 27, 1934, I hereby 
give notice of intention to negotiate a supple- 
mental trade agreement with the Government 
of Cuba. 

All presentations of information and views 
in writing and applications for supplemental 
oral presentation of views with respect to the 
negotiation of such supplemental agreement 
should be submitted to the Committee for Re- 
ciprocity Information in accordance with the 
announcement of this date issued by that Com- 
mittee concerning the manner and dates for the 
submission of briefs and applications and the 
time set for public hearing. 

E. R. Srerrrntvus, JR. 
Acting Secretary of State 


Wasurneron, D. C., 
October 19, 1943. 


CoMMITTEE FOR Rectiprociry INFORMATION 


SUPPLEMENTAL TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH CUBA 


Public Notice 


Closing date for submission of briefs, Novem- 
ber 17, 1943; closing date for application 
to be heard, November 17, 1943; public 
hearings open, November 24, 1943. 
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The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
hereby gives notice that all information and 
views in writing, and all applications for sup- 
plemental oral presentation of views, in regard 
to the negotiation of a supplemental trade 
agreement with the Government of Cuba, of 
which notice of intention to negotiate has been 
issued by the Acting Secretary of State on this 
date, shall be submitted to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information not later than 12 
o’clock noon, November 17, 1943. Such com- 
munications should be addressed to “The Chair- 
man, Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
Tariff Commission Building, Eighth and E 
Streets NW., Washington 25, D.C.” 

A public hearing will be held, beginning at 
10 a.m. on November 24, 1943, before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, in the hear- 
ing room of the Tariff Commission in the Tariff 
Commission Building. where supplemental oral 
statements will be heard. 

Six copies of written statements, either type- 
written or printed, shall be submitted, of which 
one copy shall be sworn to. Appearance at 
hearings before the Committee may be made 
only by those persons who have filed written 
statements and who have within the time pre- 
scribed made written application for a hearing, 
and statements made at such hearings shall be 
under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information this 19th day of October 
1943. 

Epwarp YARDLEY 
Secretary 


Wasurneton, D. C., 
October 19, 1943. 


List or Propucts oN WHICH THE UNITED STATES 
Witt Consiper GRANTING CONCESSIONS TO 
CuBA 


Nore: The rates of duty indicated are those now 
applicable to products of Cuba. For the purpose of 
facilitating identification of the articles listed, reference 
is made in the list to the paragraph numbers of the 
tariff schedules in the Tariff Act of 1930. 
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In the event that articles which are at present re. 
garded as classifiable under the descriptions included ip 
the list are excluded therefrom by judicial decision or 
otherwise prior to the conclusion of the agreement, the 
list will nevertheless be considered as including such 
articles. 





United States Prenat - 
plicable to 
ban 


=< ae of Description of article 


Paragraph 





Filler tobacco, not specially provided for, 
other than cigarette leaf tobacco: 
$0.14 per Ib. 
0.20 per Ib.! 
0.14 per Ib.! 











1 The rates of duty indicated, which have been reduced by the mazi- 
mum amounts permitted under the Trade Agreements Act, are applicable 
to a total quantity of imports of Cuban cigar-filler and scrap tobacco not 
exceeding 22,000,000 pounds (unstemmed equivalent) in any calendar 
year, in accordance with the following note which appears in the original 
trade agreement with Cuba, as amended: 

“NoTE: Filler tobacco, not specially provided for, un- 
stemmed or stemmed (other than cigarette leaf tobacco), and 
scrap tobacco, the growth, produce or manufacture of the 
Republic of Cuba, entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
for consumption in excess of a total quantity (unstemmed 
equivalent) of 22,000,000 pounds in any calendar year after 
1939, shall be subject to duty as though such articles were 
not enumerated and described in this Schedule, but the rates 
of duty thereon shall not exceed those in effect on Aug. 24, 
1934. For the purposes of this note, the quantity of un- 
stemmed filler tobacco shall be the actual net weight, and the 
quantity (unstemmed equivalent) of stemmed filler and scrap 
tobacco shall be 133 per centum of the actual net weight, as 
determined, respectively, for the assessment of duties or 
taxes in the United States.” 


Imports from Cuba of the products men- 
tioned, in excess of the tariff quota in any 
calendar year, are subject to rates of duty 
double those applicable to imports within the 
tariff quota. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ICELAND 


Announcements regarding the exchange on 
October 20, 1943 of the President’s proclama- 
tion and the instrument of ratification of Ice- 
land, and a supplementary proclamation of the 
President issued October 22, 1943, regarding 
the trade agreement between the United States 
and Iceland, signed at Reykjavik August 27, 
1943, appear in this BuLLeT1n under the head- 
ing “Treaty Information.” 
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RESIGNATION OF HERBERT FEIS AS AD- 
VISER ON INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS 


[Released to the press October 22] 


For some time Dr. Herbert Feis has desired 
to resign as Adviser on International Economic 
Affairs, a post which he has filled with great dis- 
tinction since 1931. He was prevailed upon to 
remain in office until certain important work 
had been completed. His resignation has now 
been accepted with sincere regret in view of the 
many important services which he has rendered 
during the past 12 years. 














Treaty Information 














COMMERCE 
Trade Agreement With Iceiand 


[Released to the press October 20] 

The President’s proclamation of the recipro- 
cal trade agreement between the United States 
and Iceland, which was signed at Reykjavik on 
August 27, 1943, and the instrument of ratifi- 
cation of the Regent of Iceland of that agree- 
ment were exchanged in Washington on 
October 20, 1943 by the Honorable Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., Acting Secretary of State of the 
United States, and the Honorable Thor Thors, 
Minister of Iceland in Washington. 

Article XVII of the agreement provides that 
it shall enter into force on the thirtieth day 
following the exchange of the proclamation of 
the President of the United States for the in- 
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strument of ratification of the Regent of Ice- 
land. Accordingly, the agreement will enter 
into force on November 19, 1943. 

The English text of the agreement was made 
public in the Department’s press release 357 of 
August 27, 1943. An analysis of the agree- 
ment was printed in the Butzetin of August 
28, 1943, page 133. 


[Released to the press October 23] 


On October 22, 1943 the President issued a 
supplementary proclamation relating to the 
trade agreement between the United States and 
Iceland signed at Reykjavik on August 27, 1943, 
which was proclaimed by the President on Sep- 
tember 30, 1943. 

The supplementary proclamation recites that 
the proclamation of the agreement by the Presi- 
dent and the instrument of ratification of the 
Government of Iceland were duly exchanged on 
October 20, 1943 and proclaims that the agree- 
ment will enter into force on November 19, 1943, 
the thirtieth day following October 20, 1943. 


Supplemental Trade-Agreement Negotiations 
With Cuba 


An announcement regarding intention to 
negotiate a supplemental trade agreement with 
Cuba appears in this BuLLetrin under the head- 
ing “Commercial Policy”. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Protocol Regarding Military Supplies to the 
Soviet Union 


An announcement of the signature at Lon- 
don on October 19, 1943 of a protocol regarding 
the supply of armaments, equipment, materials, 
and foodstuffs to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics by the United States, Great Britain, 
and Canada appears in this BuLLerin under the 


heading “The War”, 





